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Observations. 


* WOHN BURNS at a fire” was a 
startling headline to come across, 
but on second thoughts it seems 
only natural that he ‘should. The 

serious part of the 

matter is that 

John is not easily 


put out. 
Les, Rosen 
has com- 
mitted himself to 
the statement that 
bowls is a noble 
old game. Here 
is an opportunity 
for Lord Crewe, 
his son-in-law, tc 
get back at him. 


“Te n consequence o! 

a strike which 
is threatened it 
seems probable 
that Paris will 
shortly be without 
milk, | Consider- 
ing the deadly 
dangers attributed 
by halfpenny 
papers to this 
commodity the 
gay city is to be 
heartily congratu- 
lated. 


N aples exported 

only £10,000 
worth of human 
hair last year as 
against £23,000 
worth during the 
previous year. 
Such is the bald 
statement, and the 
falling-off is not 


ecently-created knights and baronets 
have been greeted with a demand 

for money from the Walker trustees. 
Never having heard of that exacting body 


explained. Pos- ~~ 
sibly the inhabi- 
tants are becom- 
ing more reserved 
in manner and 
have given up 
tearing each 
other’s hair out by the roots in order to 
emphasise argument. 


shoes before the race. 


he Unionist candidate at the Hastings 
election has been informed by his 
chief supporters that he has excellent 
prospects. of success, but he has been 
advised not to be too. cock-sure. The 
EN hfs is “ Du Cee don’t CONN 


“The aesueeon of cecal fed drama- 
tists which waited upon the Home 
Secretary is fairly well satisfied with its 
visit. He “received it most politely,” and 
informed it that he had not at present in 
stock a sour apple tree on which to hang 
Mr. Redford, but promised to consult the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
n exhaustive newspaper discussion has 
elicited the startling decision that 
early-risers are either insane to start with 
or ultimately become so. We shall have 
to rewrite the old adage and say in 
future :— 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes men wax wild-eyed and weird and 
unwise. 


SCENES AT THE ETON COLLEGE ANNUAL STEEPLECHASES 


Seventy-four boys entered the two events open to the ‘‘school” and the “f juniors.” 
in the junior steeplechase were the Earl of Lisburne, seen in the top picture (on left) taking off his walking 
He is sixteen years old and the owner of 42,800 acres. 
Viscount Carlton (second figure on right), the sixteen-year-old son and heir of the Earl of Wharncliffe 


the answer of the dignitaries to the Walker 
trustees is—Walker !” 
a i 
t is being very seriously urged that 
woman should in 1908 avail herself of 
traditional leap- year privileges. It is sig- 
nificant that a “roll of knights bachelors” 
is being organised, obviously with a view 
to defensive. measures. 


aduaie Tisude collection is to be 
enriched by figures of the leading 
Suffragettes. There is a certain appro- 
priateness about this, for though it is 
difficult to regard the ladies as models, yet 
they have already been frequently “in 
a wax” and are continually making 
exhibitions of themselves. 
ere it may be mentioned that Dr. Emil 
Reich asserts that “ no class of people 
in Europe is a greater proficient in the 
strategy of silence than are English- 
women.” 
A woman’s silence is a power that can 
Frustrate the cunningest device of man ; 
Yet she declines to use that power unfairly— 
She exercises it but very rarely. 


ll 


The bottom picture depicts a 
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By M. T. P. 


he notion of two of his Majesty’s 
counsel learned in the law indulging 
in a knockabout turn in the Lord Chief 
Justice’s court is a picturesque one and 
should: attract the 
attention of music- 
hall managers. 
In the meantime 
two questions are 
being asked in the 
Temple—‘ Whom 
did — Roskill?” 
and “ Whom is it 
Vesey Knox ?” 
Sicilian 


“Lhe 

players are 
extending their 
stay in London. 
There seems to be 
some foundation 
for the report that 
they will in future 
give three perfor- 
mances a day in 
order to work off 
their superfluous 
steam. M.T. P. 


i 


Here and 
There. 


Announcing a 


Birth. 
[2 one of the 
plays dealing 
with Napoleon 
which were all 
the rage in Paris 
a year or two ago 
there was in one 
scene an episode 
in which the birth 
of the Prince of 
Rome is an- 
nounced to the 
public by means 
of the firing of a 
cannon. In the 
event of the ex- 
pected child being 
girl a_ single 
shot was to be 
fired, but if a boy 
his arrival was to be heralded by a volley 
of twenty-one guns. 


Among the competitors 


A Critical Moment. 
he dialogue is, as may be readily 
imagined, interrupted at a critical 
moment by the firing of a shot. A long 
pause ensues, a moment of anxiety for all 
the characters in the play, and the Empress 
Josephine, thinking the exceeding silence 
means that only one shot is to be fired, 
exclaims, “It is a girl!” Immediately a 
second shot is heard, and one of the ladies 
of the court exclaims, “It is a boy!” 
Then a third shot is heard, and on the 
first night of the play a small boy up 
in the gallery shouted, “ Great Scott ! it’s 
triplets.” 


Awkward. 

A® impecunious doctor was waited 
upon at his house by a stranger to 

whom, thinking the visit ‘ professional,” 

he offered a chair. 

“Thank you,’ was the reply; “ but 
pardon me, my instructions ace to take 
the lot unless you pay the debt and 
costs.”* 
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A BEAUTIFUL LONDON HOSTESS. 


Rita Martin 


LADY AGNES PEEL 


The wife of the Hon. Arthur George Peel. Lady Agnes was a Lygon, half-sister to Earl Beauchamp, and is as interested in politics as her husband and 
brother-in-law, the Hon. William Peel 
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London, March Fourth, 1908. 


EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Sphere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


1908.—PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


CORFU by the 

GREECE ° 
TURKEY ORIEN T COMPAN Y?S 
EGYPT S.S. ‘*ORIENT,” 5,453 tons, 7,500 horse-power. 
MALTA 14th March to 10th April. 

SPAIN llth April to 23rd April. 
PORTUGAL 

CANARY ISLANDS S.S. ‘‘ OPHIR,” 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
MADEIRA 15th May nce, .. to 9th June. 

Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. 


For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


The MARCH Number of 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


CONTAINS: 

SPORTSMEN OF MARK: XXIX.—Mr. JAMES J. MAHER. 
Illustrated. 

PLEASURES AND PAINS OF MOTOR-TOURING IN INDIA. 
Illustrated. 

RACING, PAST AND FUTURE. By Tue Epiror. I1lustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XXXVII._THE MONK'S FACE, By Joun SAnpER- 
son. Illustrated. 

THE RISKS OF THE RIDER, By Witt H. Ocirvie. Illustrated, 

erie halla Ah AT THE INTER-'VARSITY SPORTS. By ApotpHE ABRAHAMS 
Illustrated. 

THE HORSE SHOW SEASON. By Artuur W, Coaton. Illustrated. 

A FALL SHOOTING TRIP IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By R. Leckiz-Ewina. Illustrated. 

HOLY WATER: A HINT TO HORSE-BREAKERS. By J. Nucenv. 

THE SOUTH DORSET HUNT. By Pursecx Pitcri. Illustrated. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue JANUARY Awarp. 


By ALFRED E. T. Watson. 


By IsaBeL PiGGortT. 


Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/=- 


VOLUMES I. to XXVI. of 


JE es bel chee IRONS Ea Elect, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Bla TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots.in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


; ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD, 
but not extra numbers) - - {£1 oes 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7'45) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) sp: 6d. 


Three months mya 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) od. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the Bepareute of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y, 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster Bank aus or by Post. 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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H's MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.50, 


THE. 7 BELOVED VAGABOND: aby William J. Locke. 
MR. TR ISS EVELYN MILLARD 
Preceded at 5. ‘i by Scenes from the Fairy pert HANSEL AND GRETEL. 
Miss Viola Tree, Miss Alice Moffat, Miss Jessica Rayne. 
MATINEE of both Plays EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15 and 
Tet SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEES, MARCH 11 and 18, 
YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mixron Royze. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0 (Doors open 7.40), the successful Musical Play, 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. THES BEELE OF STHESBAELS 
Miss TOPSY SINDEN, Mr. FRED FARREN, &c. 
MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, BIOSCOPE, &c., &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


BEKETOW'S RUSSIAN CIRCUS at HENGLER'S, ARGYLL STREET, W 


Twice Daily, at 2.30 and 8. International Wrestling Tournament for Grace-Roman 
Championship of the World. Nightly, at 10. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


IR RNON > 
CHAMPAGNE. 


CE ipiis “Sie vedebat lat: 


issued on March 6th, will contain— 


THE MOUNTAUNS ©F SKYE: 


A Special Supplement illustrated by a series of unique pictures taken by 
Mr. Abraham, and of intense interest to the growing body of mountaineers in 
this country. Some of these mountains are as difficult to ascend as the Alps. 

A wonderful.double page picture of 
THE KHYBER PASS 


enlarged from a photograph. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


This has been taken by Mr. Haines, and Mr. Morley delares that he will 
never sit again to the photographer. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S' TIGER 


with its owner, Carl Hagenbeck. Drawn by N. Hadden. 


Al Aoba De SS le dbs) lava 


o 


d. 6d 
THE ARCHITECT URAE- REVIEW 


MARCH No. contains— 
THE WALDORF HOTEL, ALDWYCH. 

NEW INSURANCE OFFICES, EUSTON SQUARE. 
THE OPEN AIR SCHOOL AT LETCHWORTH. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE COUNTY HALL DESIGNS. By Halsey Ricardo. 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price I]- 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


At all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands, 


BOURNEMOUTH.— —Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 

Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. 237 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager- 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


Reconstructed, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. 
Unique Winter 


refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage, resident Engineer. 
and Hunting Quarters. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and'wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endtickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms forlengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 


Tariff on application to Re1rty Meap, Resident 


WESTON-SUPER- -~-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage, Nearest to golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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ayesties’ Court. 


wWhoographs by Lafayetie, Lambert Weston &.Sons, and Speaight 

Many interesting presentations were made at the second court of the season held at Buckingham Palace on Friday evening last. The fact that the court 

is still in half-mourning somewhat detracted from the brilliancy of the scene, but on the whole it was a superb spectacle. This court, of course, practically 

brings all royal functions to a close until after Easter. Our photographs depict: (1) Lady Gladys M. Finch-Hatton, daughter of the Earl of Winchilsea 

and Nottingham; (2) Miss Florence Marshall and Miss Ella Marshall, the daughters of Sir Herbert and Lady Marshall of Leicester, presented by their 

mother ; (3) Miss Wynne, a charming débutante; (4) Lady Deramore, wife of the 3rd Baron Deramore; (5) Mrs. Samuel J. Waring; and (6) Lady Usher, 
the wife of Sir Robert Usher, the 2nd baron 
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E}mund Gwenn. 


ONDON like Paris before it has gone 
mad over the Sicilians—playgoers 


in general and society in particular. 

Most of the professional critics 
have also been intensely attracted by the 
troupe and have been led to compare 
them with English players—much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Well, Grasso 
deserves everything, or nearly everything, 
that has been said of him, for he has 
vitality and veracity. Fortunately, while 
he is still with us Mr. James Welch in his 
quiet little way has reopened Terry’s in 
order to show that we have an English 
actor quite as powerful on English lines as 
Cay. Grasso. His name is Edmund Gwenn. 


% it it 


Full Development. 
‘The discovery of Mr. Gwenn’s skill is 
not new. It was a revelation in 
comedy when he played the chauffeur in 
Man and Superman. He showed a fine 
instinct for realistic tragedy in The Convict 
on the Hearth, also produced by the 
Vedrenne - Barker management, but he 
had to wait for its full development in 
Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer’s play, The Lord 
of Latimer Street, at Terry’s. 


A Picture of Slumdom. 


People who had read the novel on which 

the play is built have been loud in 
praise of its strength. We have had 
several similar books of recent years, 
notably from Mr. Kipling (who can for- 
get “ Badalia Herodsfoot’’?), Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, and Mr. Somerset Maughan, 
but here was a realistic picture of slum- 
dom signed by a. woman. Well, “ Miss 
Jane Wardle” is not a woman at all. 
“She” is none other than Mr. Oliver 
Madox Hueffer himself, a big fair-haired 
young man whom you would not suspect 
of knowing that sort of life, nor would 
the preciosity of his brother Ford’s style 
suggest that this: strong stuff was the 
Madox Hueffer métier. 


“A MIDSUMMER 


Satisfactorily Overcome. 

T is just nine years since the Univer- 
sity Dramatic Society produced this 
comedy. One of the prettiest and 
merriest plays of Shakspere, A M]id- 

summer Night’s Dream presents no small 
difficulties in the shape of the fairies and 
the music. Both of these have been very 
satisfactorily overcome, with the- result 
that the entire performance is most credit- 
able in every way. Oberon, Titania, and 
Puck are supported by nearly forty children, 
who dance and sing charmingly. 
ait % a 
Daintiness and Grace. 
iss E. Lomax as the First Fairy moved 
with daintiness and grace, singing 
her lines with a true, sweet voice. As 
‘Titania Miss Janet Alexander moved less 
easily and her delivery was a little dis- 
appointing, but her scenes with Bottom 
were quite excellent. The Oberon of Mr. 
Colmer (Corpus) was a fine performance ; 
he spoke well and.his attitudes were 
strikingly effective for an amateur. Mr. 
Hain (New College) gave a most praise- 
worthy rendering of Puck. 


Theatres of the 


THE ENGLISH GRASSO. 


Life in Wallsey. 
“The Reeves family lived in Wallsey, a 
slum part of Lord Latimer’s estate in 
South London. The father, an elderly 
working man with a Newgate fringe, the 
mother a hard-working woman, and the 
daughter, ’Tilda, a bright girl with a 
good heart and a hard tongue. One day a 
lodger, “ Phil Furnival,” arrived, supposed 
to be an out-of-work clerk, but no other 
than Lord Latimer, who wished to see the 
conditions of his property, having been 
urged to take this step by his cousin, 
Cynthia Graeme, who is in love with him, 
but is for the nonce more interested in the 
settlement in Wallsey. 


Alf Jenkins. 
hil was different from all other men 
‘Tilda had known, and she soon 
fell into his predilections, abandoning her 
“fevvers,’ putting back her fringe, and 
showing unwonted aspiration in the 
matter of her aspirates. One day she was 
washing up the tea things in the hugger- 
mugger kitchen when the door opened and 
in lounged Alf Jenkins, who had been 
hanging after her for some time. He had 
got the promise of a coster’s cob, and he 
wanted to take Tilda down to “the Forest” 
on Easter Monday. But Tilda is thinking 
of Phil Furnival not of philanderer Jen- 
kins, and she will have none of Alf. 


The Jealous Hooligan. 
t first Alf is puzzled, but it dawns upon 
him that he has a rival, and when 
he thinks of Phil the broad smile passes 
from his face and he is transformed into a 
hideous jealous brute, and warns ’Tilda 
that she will get her face marked for life 
by him. He stalks her (just as Grasso does), 
and in the attempt to reach her the table 
and tea things are upset, when in marches 
Phil, a complete contrast to Alf. It has 
the effect of making the hooligan madder 
than ever, and he flies at Phil like a tiger. 


NIGHTS DREAM ” 


Without a Hitch. 
xtraordinarily agile, he was everywhere 

and nowhere at the same time, but 
he never let his action spoil his words. 
Under the direction of Dr. H. P. Allen, 
conductor of the Bach Choir, the New 
Symphony Orchestra played Mendelssohn’s 
music beautifully throughout the play, and 
with such able assistance the fairy scenes 
went smoothly and without a hitch. 
Congratulations. 
“Lhe society may congratulate itself 

upon its low comedians. Owing to 
the unfortunate indisposition of Mr. Gart- 
side (Merton) the part of Quince was 
taken by the president, whose stage 
management in the last act was a delight- 
ful piece of clowning. As Flute Mr. 
Farmer was responsible for a really first- 
class little piece of character acting, and 
his dance with Moonshine at the end of 
the play was a great success. Bottom the 
Weaver is no easy character to portray, 
but Mr. Fletcher (New College) tackled 
his task manfully and worked hard all 
the time. 
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Powerful Acting. 
phil as an expert boxer soon disposes of 
his antagonist, and then Alf, his face 
losing every human touch, takes off his 
belt and is about to strike Furnival with 
the buckle (just as you read in the police 
courts) when ’Tilda interposes between the 
two men with her hat pin, and Alf admits 
he cannot “fice” that. No verbal de- 
scription can give an idea of the power of 
Mr. Gwenn’s acting in this part. It com- 
pletely overshadows that of everybody 
else, and, indeed, the play crumbles to 
pieces so far as drama is concerned from 
that point onwards to the end. 


i it te 


’Tilda’s Fate. 

f course, it is all tragedy for ’Tilda. 

For a time she seems to be within 
reach of her ambition, for like the Sicilian 
ladies she is not shy and frankly tells Phil 
that she loves him. He is so touched that 
he agrees to marry her, and probably would 
have done so if fever had not struck him 
down. ‘Tilda fora time nurses him, and 
then he is taken home by his cousin, 
Cynthia, who is also in love with him in 
a nice well-bred, anemic way. When he 
is recovering ’Tilda goes down to his place 
in Wheatshire to see him, but she is 
gently warned off by his stately old 
mother, and gets out of the difficulty by 
telling Phil she has married Alf. When 
the two girls are left alone together 
Cynthia comes forward to thank her, but 
Tilda, true to her type, declines. As she 
spits out the} words, “I hate you!” the 
curtain falls. 
ie Eo) tt 

Miss Boucicault. 

iss Boucicault plays the part well 

but she rather overdoes it. She is 

regarded as the star of the company and 
gets her name in big black type, but the 
greater artist is undoubtedly Mr. Gwenn, 
who by this remarkable performance 
shows that he is a match for Grasso— 
in English. 


AT OXFORD. 


Parts Well Played. 


ne seldom sees a Shaksperean lover’s 
part well played by amateurs, but 
Mr. Heale (Brasenose) and Mr. Mercer 
(University) “seemed rather above the 
average. As Demetrius, the latter put 
some welcome fire into his lines, while 
Lysander’s quieter love-making in the first 
act contrasted bravely with his later 
violence. Mr. Greenly (Trinity) made a 
stately Theseus and delivered his — long 
speeches with dignity, while Mr. Charteris 
(Trinity) found in the part of Egeus a good 
opportunity. 
fo} & & 
In Conclusion. 


iss M. H. Ledward made an excellent 
Hippolyta, and in her hunting dress 
looked every inch the Amazon queen. 
One of the best performances in the play 
was the Hermia of Miss Goulding. Miss 
Pamela Gaythorne was of the greatest 
value to every scene in which she ap- 
peared ; her Helena was a first-rate piece 
of work. For the dresses the colouring 
was most effective, and some of the fairies’ 
costumes were exquisite. 
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Ghe O.U.D.S. at the NEW THEATRE, OXF ORD. 


Graphic Union 
A SCENE FROM ACT |. OF “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


Performed by the Oxford University Dramatic Society during last week, the production of which was concluded last (Tuesday) night 


Hills & Saunders 
A SPIRITED SCENE BETWEEN TITANIA (MISS ALEXANDER) AND OBERON (MR. COLMER) 


Caswall Smith 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS JANET ALEXANDER 


Who took the part of Titania at the above performance 
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By Wilfred Whitten. 


G. K. C.’s Latest. 


HE title of Mr. G. Kk. Chesterton’s 


new story or fantasia is ‘‘ The 
Man Who was Thursday” 
(Arrowsmith). It reminds me of 


the old query, “ How far is it from the 
first of August to Westminster Bridge ?”’ 
A dip convinces me that the book will be 
bought by the elect denizens of Bedford 

Park, who will recognise their houses if 
not themselves in the Saffron Park of 
Mr. Chesterton’s wild wit. “It had been 
the outburst of a speculative builder 
faintly tinged with art, who called its 
architecture sometimes Elizabethan and 
sometimes Queen Anne, apparently under 
the impression that the two sovereigns 
were identical 


Angie. ae Brune 


AS for the characters they seem at first 
glance to be all budding Chestertons 
—an anachronism, not to saya terror. I 
glimpse one saying that the most poetical 
thing in the world is the Underground 
Railway, and another pointing out that 
bigamists respect marriage or they would 
not go through the ceremony so olten. 
Mr. Chesterton sub-titles the book “A 
Nightmare,” which seems at once frank 
and cautious. The fun is of the wildest 
kind, Six Anarchists bearing the names 
of days of the week breakfast openly on a 
balcony in Leicester Square while they 
plot the destruction of the world. A 
detective in foreign disguise is thus ex- 
posed by the president : “ Pathetic Slav, 
tragic child of Poland, are you prepared 
in the presence of that card to deny that 
you are in this company—shall we say 
de trop?” Ishall enioy this book. 


The Book oF the Hour. 


ale he most-talked-of book of the moment 
is undoubtedly the “ Leaves rom a 
Life,” whose authorship was revealed in 
Tue Tar er last week. To the anecdotes 
then quoted from its pages may be added 
a few of the literary sort. Here again the 
general effect is that of a clever tongue 
which commands an amused and some- 
times startled attention. You get its 
light note in the author’s reference to 
Robert Louis Stevenson The lady simply 
remarks that she was never lucky in her 
meetings with R. L.S., who was always 
ill or had been ill or was going to be ill, 
and she was never anything but depressed 
by his presence, and she dares say she ought 
to be ashamed to say such a thing. On 
this she ends a chapter. 


He 


A Glimpse of Princess Charlotte. 
I am glad to meet with some stories of 
Dr. John Doran, who is incorrectly 
stated to have been for many years editor 
of “The Athenzum.” He edited that 
journal for a year or more. ‘The author 
should have written, ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” 
Doran was a miscellaneous writer both 
agreeable and learned. Our author calls 
lim “delightful,” and then compares his 
wile to Mrs. Nickleby. She says :— 

Dr. Doran told me that he had the most 
vivid recollection of Princess Charlotte and 
that he considered her very like the late Queen 
in her youth; he also told me that she had 
extremely pretty feet and ankles, and that 
once he met her coming out of Carlton House 
to get into her carriage, and as he stood on 
one side waiting to-see her depart she raised 
the edge of her scanty skirt coquettishly and 
glanced at him under her eyelashes as much 


as to say, “ Young man, | hope you saw and- 


duly admired my foots? He also told me that 
nothing anyone had .experienced in our time 
could equal the awful week that succeeded her 
early death. People went about as if they 
were stunned, a black cloud seemed to envelop 
England, and no one appeared to laugh or even 
smile for weeks alter. 


Gillman 


MR. C. T. LE QUESNE 


Of Exeter College, who has just been elected new 
president of the Oxford Union 


Not Nice. 


“The “Leaves”? give some pleasant 

pictures of Du Maurier, a delightful 
chapter on ‘“ Parties in the Sixties,” a 
great deal of studio and stage anecdote, 
and some strong opinions. One of the 
last is to the effect that people nowadays 
know and talk a great deal too much 
about their insides. “It’s not nice and it 
frightens Jane,” as the village mother said 
when she called to remonstrate with the 
teacher at the school on the subject of 
some simple lessons she had been giving 
on hygiene ; “and, besides, it’s rude.” 


fo% 


To-day, Yesterday, and for Ever. 
“The other night walking home I saw 
Jupiter reflected in the mud puddles 
on a country road. An hour or two later 
I picked up the new edition of Munro’s 
masterly prose translation of “ Lucretius’’ 
which Messrs. Bell have reissued in their 
“Bohn” series. I found the old Roman 
poet saying, ‘A puddle of water not more 
than a finger-breadth deep which stands 
between the stones in the streets offers a 
prospect beneath the earth of a reach as 
vast as that with which the high yawning 
maw of heaven opens out above the earth ; 
so that vou seem to discern clouds and see 
the bodies of birds far withdrawn out that 
wondrous sky beneath the earth.’ There 
are some things which do not change, and 
they are the real things. 


The Collecting Mania. 
Books about the collecting of old furni- 

ture and nicknacks ought now 
to be suppressed. They are giving the 
show away too fast. The collector faints 
in me every time one of these books is 
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published, for I know that the harvest is 
no longer plenteous and that the lalourers 
are many. Also the prices must be higher. 
The latest treatise of the kind is frankly 
addressed to ‘‘ those who have never fallen 
under the spell of the charming and stately 
furniture of the past.” Why do collectors 
proselytise so vigorously? Is it altruism 
or a desire to unload their bad bargains ? 


ve 


A Wrinkle. 


he book before me deals with the old 
furniture of the New World. ‘The 
Quest of the Antique” (John Milne) tells 
how its authors, Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton, inherited a kettle, bought a 
pair of candlesticks, and were given a 
Shaker chair; acquisitions followed and 
are recorded in some 400 pages of text 
and pictures. It is clear that the New 
World offers no new hope to the collector. 
“The finding of old-time houses” is as 
much a New Yorker’s enthusiasm as ours, 
and he is just as willing to gush and 
reveal. Tor example, here is “ something 
that all good collectors ought to know.” 
The village undertaker is worth a visit ! 
“Often a death means the breaking-up of 
a household and the dispersion of the 
family belongings. And in such a case, 
who but the undertaker has the first 
chance?’’ The second chance is for the 
collector who can sprint. For my part 
when I collect I like elbow room and a 
sense of the lonely chase. “Collecting” 
books are delightful, but they put me ‘off 
collecting every time ; and I won’t collect 
from undertakers. 
a 
Concerning Hobbies. 


Collecting, in fact, has become every- 

one’s hobby, and on hobbies I find a 
striking pronouncement in another book 
of the month, ‘Confessio Medici,” by 
the author of “The Young People” 
(Macmillan). This book is a wise and 
gracious homily written by an old doctor 
for young doctors, but it touches upon all 
life and it appeals to all readers. The 
following remarks on hobbies, whether 
wise or not, deserve consideration :— 

It is better to be dull in old age than to be 
distracted in middle age by outside interests 
and elaborate devices against dulness such as 
men call hobbies. A hobby is that wooden 
horse through which the clown in the circus 
puts his legs and capers round the ring of saw- 
dust and belabours an opposite clown with a 
bladder at the end of a stick. It is true that 
home, friendship, religion, and food might all 
be called in relation to our work outside 
interests, but they are not hobbies. They get 
inside us and urge us forward. With a hobby 
the situation is reversed. We get inside it and 
urge it forward. That is a hobby, an artificial 
outside interest, which looks as if it were 
sustaining and impelling us when we are sus- 
taining and impelling it. 
Christian Science. 


ut you must not go to the “ Confessio 
Medici” if you want support for 
that newest and greatest of hobbies, if I 
may call it so without offence, Christian 
Science. The author contends that 
Christian Science on its own showing has 
only substituted one set of illusions for 
another. He is of opinion that this creed 
will not have to be fought because it will 
not long survive its founder :— 
It comes to this, that the Christian Scientist 
though she sounds very subtle is not; for she 


has two gods, one to explain her pleasures and 
the other to explain away her pains. 
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SNAPSHOTS FROM HERE AND THERE. 


HOME SECRETARY 


FOUR PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE DEPUTATION OF DRAMATISTS WHO WAITED ON THE 


A deputation of well-known dramatists, headed by Mr. J. M. Barrie and including Mr. A. W. Pinero, Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 


Mr. Laurence Housman, and Mr. Granville Barker, waited on Mr. Herbert Gladstone the other day at the Home Office in order to put before him the hardships caused 
Sir W. S. Gilbert, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. Barrie were deputed to represent the wishes of 


to the dramatists of the country being under the dictatorship of one official. 
the company. Our illustrations depict, on the left, Mr. Pinero (clean-shaven) leaving the Home Office with Mr. Comyns Carr (bearded) and, on the right, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie (in bowler hat) and Mr. Henry James 


Bassano 


A UNIQUE GROUP OF THE MEMBERS OF THE EAST SUSSEX HUNT 


The names, reading from left to 


This picture, taken on the occasion of a recent meet at Bexhill, gives an interesting group of the members of this popular hunt. 
right, are: Back row—Mr. H. Papillon, the Russian ambassador, Mr. R. Stent, Mr. A. Barry, Mr. E. P. B. Marrell, Mr. M. Wildesh, Mr. J. Garman, Mr. Woodruffe, 


Mr. H.:'Simmonds, Mr. H. Tape, the Rev. Sturt, the Hon. T. A. Brassey, Mr. E. T. Lambert, Mr. A. Wallace, Mr. A. Parks, Mr. C. Hobden, Mr. Woodcock, Mr. H. 

Were, Mr. W. M. Were; front row—Miss C. Egerton, Miss Woodruffe, Sir Anchitel Ashburnham-Clement, Bart., Mr. A. Neven du Mont (master), Lady Ashburnham- 

Clement, the Hon. Mrs. Egerton, Lady Idina Brassey, Mrs. Neven du Mont, Mr. C. A. Egerton, J.P., Baroness von Roemer, Miss V, Lambert, Mrs. Mair, Mr. H. H. 
Bridges ; seated on ground—Miss Egerton 
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Dress Reform. 

HE other day I saw a report of a lecture delivered by 
some daring man who advocated a drastic system of 
dress reform, and did not shrink even from criticising 
the dress of woman. In these days when poor man is 

sprinting away from the triumphant advance of his lovely foe 
there is something refreshing in finding one of the losing cause 
not only defying the conqueror but also attacking her on a 
subject about which she is peculiarly qualified to defend herself. 
The daring lecturer ridiculed the latest fashions, ridiculed all 
devotion to fashion, and had the unspeakable audacity to 
display ‘‘ several dresses made on the principles advocated by 
himself.” 


An Unfortunate. Slip. 
Well I think we may leave the poor wretch to his fate —nor 

am I greatly concerned with that part of the pro- 
ceedings—for Ihave always admitted that my tongue and pen 
are unequal to the theme. Only once in my undistinguished 
but well-spent career have I ever attempted to write about 
ladies’ fashions. It was years ago, and I was unfortunate 
enough to allude to what I called “an accordion-pleated 
toque.’ As Johnson said on a celebrated occasion, this was an 
example of “ignorance, pure ignorance,” for in those days, 
before I had enjoyed the advantage of paying for a toque, I 
thought it was a sort of mantle or cloak. I know better now. 
] have never bought a toque—that is to say, I have never 
exercised my own unaided judgment in the choice of such a 
thing—but I have paid for many. 


Hands Off! 
leave that part of the subject in order to call attention to the 
remarks of a man who followed the lecturer and who did 
not shrink from attacking the dress of men, and who denounced 
trousers. Is there nothing sacred in these days, nothing that 
will escape from the reckless irreverence of the modernist? If 
society is to be divided into anti-trouserites and pro-trouserites 
I do not hesitate to range myself with the “ pros ’’—and I say, 
“Hands off the bifurcated garment.” In its most dilapidated, 
patched, and baggy form it is still the prerogative of man, and 
is still better than nothing. 
tt * 
An Insolent Attack. 
Yet I find this speaker, who even as he uttered his impious 
sentiments was, I understand, wearing a pair of those 
things which he reviled, saying that “trousers had done more 
to destroy the human race than any other garment.” This 
will never do. We all owe much to the tailor—in more than 
one sense—some of us owe him more than we can ever repay, 
and the least we can do is to abstain from reviling his handi- 
work, and of all the articles the confiding and trustful tailor 
turns out, trousers are the best. They are not only harmless, 
but necessary ; not only grateful, but comforting. 


Wellington’s Only Defeat. 
rousers were not introduced into this country without a 
struggle—a struggle in which the great Duke of Welling- 
ton suffered his only defeat. For it is on record that in 1814 
he was refused admission to Almack’s “because he wore 
trousers instead of breeches and silk stockings.” Thus the hero 
of a hundred fights had to retreat for once, and I believe once 
only, in his life. In the very next year—that is, in 1815— trousers 
were admitted to Almack’s, and the reader will not need to be 
reminded that 1815 was the year of Waterloo. Thus mighty 
Wellington enjoyed a double triumph in that annus mirabilis— 
Napoleon was finally overthrown on the Belgian plain and 
trousers marched into Almack’s. 


Why Surrender Them ? 

[2 view of such a great historic incident it seems to me that 
we should be untrue to the memory of the Iron Duke 

if we were to surrender that for which he struggled and in the 

defence of which he suffered a temporary check. Moreover 

we should remember that trousers are essentially dependent 

articles. 


Http) eB 
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By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 
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“ Hangers-on.” 
n unkind critic might call them “hangers-on,” and I admit 
that they are unable to sustain themselves. But this 
very fact should make us cherish and defend them with all the 
greater care. They are attached to us, let us then reciprocate 
that attachment. 


it tt co 


A Keenly-felt Want. 
t is all very well for a man who is comfortably and decorously 
trousered to stand up and ridicule that which he wears, but 
we all know that blessings are seldom sufficiently appreciated 
until they are lost. Deprive the flippant jester of the garment 
at which he sneers, and where would he be then? He would 
feel his position acutely. He would cry out for the very thing 
which he had affected to hold in light esteem. There is 
something essentially un-English in such an attitude. A 
gallant Scot in all the noble simplicity of his national garb 
might consistently deride the trews, but an Englishman owes 
them some respect. 


Essentially English. 

here are some things which I regard as essentially English ° 

though they may have originated in other lands. I think 

in this way of the umbrella in spite of the fact that the frescoes 
and sculpture of Nineveh show that the umbrella was known 
in the East long before our ancestors in these islands had 
ceased to live in caves. The tall hat may have been devised 
and constructed first of all in some alien land, but it is quite 
English to-day. Beer was known in Egypt in the days of 
Herodotus ; but breathes there the man with soul so dead that 
he will suggest that beer is not an English beverage? We 
have annexed beer, we have acquired it, we have absorbed it, 
and made it a national asset. 
And so with Trousers. 

he same may be said of trousers. Wherever they were 

originally schemed and worn, they are ours to-day. 
Wherever the Englishman goes they go with him. Nay, he 
has enforced the wearing of them upon subject races, to the 
great advantage alike of gentlemen of colour and of English 
trade. The making of trousers is to-day a great home in- 
dustry. Perhaps it cannot be described as a “ vested” interest 
quite so correctly as the making of waistcoats, but the removal 
of trousers from our national life and customs would involve 
a serious wrench. The Englishman would not easily adjust 
himself to his altered condition. Happily there is no cause for 
alarm, as in spite of the attack of a casual lecturer these things 
have most certainly come to stay. 
We love them, we love them, and who shali dare 
To chide us for loving that trusty pair ? 
3 tt #* 


What Next ? 


A I need not point out to the careful and thoughtful reader 

that one thing leads to another; and if we surrender one 
garment, what guarantee have we that others will not follow ? 
Where is this policy of abandonment to stop? Where are we 
to"draw the line? These are questions which cannot be treated 
lightly or ignored. The “altogether” may suit the noble 
savage, it may be adapted to reproduction in the statuary of 
the Greeks, but the man who wishes to introduce it into prosaic 
London in the twentieth century, amid motor "buses, tube 
railways, and all the appliances of life in a modern capital, 
is evidently fit only for the padded room of a county asylum. 


Wis Only Joke. 


t is on record that Mr. Asquith once made a joke in court. 
It was during the hearing of the action, Hawke y. Dunn, 
over the Kempton Park Racecourse, and counsel and judge 
were trying to define exactly what was a “place” within 
the meaning of the Betting Act. “Suppose,” said the late 
Mr. Justice Wright, “I gave you the latitude and longitude of 
a certain spot, Mr. Asquith, would that define a ‘place,’ do 
you think.” ‘No, my lord,” retorted Mr. Asquith; “surely 
that would only be a question of degree.” 
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HOTEL FOR NEW YORK MILLIONAIRES. 


Byrott 


The picture of the new Plaza Hotel, New York, which is reproduced above marks the ‘last word” in hétels de luxe situated in new York. It is built 

on the site of the old Plaza Hotel and is situated in Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. Since it has been opened a score or more of millionaires, who 

have found their own luxurious town houses with their enormous retinue of servants too heavy a care, have taken permanent residence in this hotel. 

Amongst them are Mr. George Gould, the Iselins, Colonel Jay, and many other well-known names, The lower picture gives a view of Central Park, 
showing practically its whole extent. This fine view was taken from a bedroom window of the hotel 
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HAD thecarriage to myself at Victoria “You seem just a little put out about “You are absolutely wrong. The 
Station and had provided myself with something.” thing skidded, and the driver was ; not to 
a copy of a Jate edition of the even- “Put out, sir? I’m furious. Don’t blame. My ghost walks because I have a 


ing paper. There was an article b you know the least little elementary thing far greater grievance. I leave my career 
i Clem J 8 8 § 


an expert headed 
“Where are our 
Batsmen?’’? When 
I got away from 
this I fell into 
another article by 
another expert 
headed ‘‘ Where are 
our Bowlers?” 
Then I blundered 
into the full three- 
column description 
with scores ap- 
pended. This 
caused me to put 
my paper down 
and to close my 
eyes in thought. 
We were in the 
middle of a tunnel 
when an eminent 
statesman entered 
my carriage through 
the door, and with- 
out opening the 


at the height of my 
reputation. From 
that point of view 
I could not have 
done better. You 
will admit that 
my reputation did 
stand high?” 
“Certainly. 
Even with those 
who were opposed 
to you politically.” 
““T have rendered 
great services to my 
country? I have 
shown patriotism, 
single - mindedness, 
self-devotion ?” 
“Yes.° I think 
that might be ad- 
mitted. I think it 
will be admitted. 
A universal chorus 
of praise is usual 
at such times. I’m 


door. Eminent sure you'll — be 
statesmen do not interested in read- 
enter a train which ing——” 

is in motion. If DISTINGUISHED AMATEURS AT THE LEAGUE OF MERCY MATINEE AT THE SCALA “Now you re 


they did they Above is a reproduction of the company of actors and actresses who gave a most successful rendering of Oscar 


getting to it. I 


would prefer the Wilde’s comedy, The Importance of Being Earnest, in aid of the League of Mercy. The names, reading know for a fact 


station to the 


from left to right, are: Standing—Miss Juliet Hardinge, Mrs. C. Enthoven, Mr. E. Herbert Wyand, Miss Ella 
Harman, Mr. Ernest Thesiger ; seated—Mr. Noel Adams, the Hon. Stephen Powys, the Hon. Mary Thesiger, 


that the particular 


tunnel as a point and Mr. Auckland Branwell. The comedy was preceded by a performance of Under the Greenwood Tree, paper which I have 


of departure. [ven 
if they selected the 


produced at the Scala on a similar occasion more than a year ago just had the plea- 


sure of throwing 


tunnel they would have to open the door about the ghost business? What makesa out of the window had two columns of 
and would be unable to walk straight ghost walk ?” obituary ready set up about me. There 
through it. The incident seemed to me “Let me see,” I said; “as far as my were anecdotes in it illustrating my kindli- 
to be unusual and to demand explanation, recollection of the best fiction goes the ness of heart and my gift for repartee. It 
so I turned to the eminent statesman, who ghost generally walks in order to detect was as good an obituary as any man 
had now seated himself, and asked him if its murderer and to allow some pains- could want.’ 


he could oblige me with a match. 


“Certainly not,’ he said 
severely. “I have ceased to 
carry them, and for very good 
reasons.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir. It 
may be my mistake, of course, 
but are you by any chance a 
ghost ?”’ 

“OF course I am,” he said 
grumpily. 

“This is very sad and sur- 
prising news,’ I said. “I’m 
sure the general public, mysell 
included, was under the im- 
pression that you were in the 
best of health and had-years of 
a splendid career before you.” 

“So I was in the best of 
health at half-past ten this 
morning,” he said, “but at 
ten thirty-one precisely I was 
knocked down by a motor ’bus 
and killed instantaneously.” 

“ Politically,” -I said, “I 
cannot profess to be in sym- 
pathy with you, but you must 
permit me to express my sorrow 
at this terrible disaster.” 

“Sorrow be hanged!” he 
said seriously. “ Justice is all I 
ask. Have you finished with 
that paper?” 

“Tt is quite at your service,” 
I said. “I see the Austra- 
uians te 


taking author to finish his yarn and get “ But I didn’t see it in the paper.” 
“See it in the paper? Of 


aes, cae ) course you didn’t. It’s not 
ia SoM eee Sey ees ; Ratan there. The account of my 
death is not there. Here am 
I, one of the foremost men in 
England, suddenly destroyed by 
a tragic accident, and there is 
not one word about it in the 
| evening papers. I’m crowded 
|} out by the test match, sir. 
Because twenty-two men are 
playing ball somewhere in the 
Antipodes there is not even an 
allusion to my decease.” 
_ “Now I come to think of 
it,” I said, ‘it did strike me as 
rather curious that [ had not 
heard of your death.” 
“Curious?” he said, ‘it’s 


es perfectly infamous. I’m off to 
ALY, haunt any person in this train 


who’s got an evening paper. 
a tay 


TA D> 


Then [ll get back and haunt 

| the printers, the editors, and 
the proprietors. There are 

q insults that even a dead man 
cannot put up with.” 

4 yh ; : He vanished like a whiff 

he Rana | of smoke through the open 


= UHR AESYSO te Afr P.0 stil . 5 . 
Langfer Window. With a loud whistle 
MR. PELISSIER AT THE PIANO the train emerged from the 


The Follies, with Mr. Pelissier at their head, are making fast and furious tunnel and I opened my eyes. 
fun at the Apollo Theatre, and no one should miss any of the many He was no longer there and my 
amusing things that go to make up their programme evening paper was still on the 

seat beside me. 


He snatched the paper from my hands, to dinner. Am I right in supposing that At this point, if not earlier, experienced 
made it into a ball, and threw it out of your spirit is unable to rest until the law readers of great intelligence may have 
the window. “Can't stand the sight of | has done what is required to the driver of surmised that it was alla dream. They 


it,” he said. 


the motor ’bus?” are correct, and can go up top. 
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"VARSITY CREWS AT PRACTICE. 


THE OXFORD CREW AT PRACTICE 


The names and weights of the crew are as follow: J. R. Somers-Smith (Magdalen), bow, 11 st. 1 lb.; C. R. Cudmore (Magdalen), 11 st. 13 ib.; E. H. L. 
Southwell (Magdalen), 12 st. 8} 1b.; A. E. Kitchin (St. John’s), 12 st. 73 1b.; G. E. Hope (Christ Church), 12 st. 12 Ib. ; A. C. McCulloch (University), 12 st. 7 Ib. ; 
H. R. Barker (Christ Church), 11 st. 12 Ib.; A. C. Gladstone (Christ Church), stroke. 11 st. 6 Ib.; A. W. Donkin (Magdalen), cox., 8 st. 8 Ib. 


Both the ‘varsity eights are 
now in strict training for the 
great event on April 4. The 
Oxford crew, a photograph of 
which is published above, have 
been putting in some hard work, 
although it is feared that the 
president will not be fit enough 
to have resumed his seat in 
the boat ere these lines appear. 
Practice last week was attended 
by boisterous weather, but 
did not seriously hamper the 
work of the crews. Our second 
hotograph shows the Cam- 
fides crew waiting for the 
word, “row.” The Cantabs 
have been. putting in some 
good work during the past week, 
and the position of the crew 
remains practically unchanged. 
The order of rowing on the 


Photographs by Clayton 


occasion of the photograph 
being taken was as under: F. H. 
Jerwood (Jesus), bow, 11 st. 8 lb.; 
G. E, Fairbairn (Jesus), 12 st. 
74 Ib.; O. A. Carver (First 
Trinity), 12 st. 1] lb; H. E. 
Kitching (Trinity Hail), 12 st. 
133 Ibs J. S. Burn (First 
Trinity), 12 st.9 lb; E. M. 
Williams (Third Trinity), 13 st. 
2% |lb.; E. W. Powell (Third 
Trinity), 11 st.531b.; D.C. R. 
Stuart (Trinity Halli), _ stroke, 
I] st. 4 Ib.; R. Boyle (Trinity 
Hall), cox., 8 st. 8 lb. Our third 
photograph depicts Mr. F. J. 
Escombe (on black horse) cross- 
ing the Cam after putting the 
Light Blues through a hard row, 
The Cambridge “grind” is un- 
like most ferry boats seen on 
our rivers, 
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By Francis - 
Guy Laking. 


S : 


An Ancient Office Revived. 
HEN King Edward ascended the 

throne one of his earliest acts 

was to revive the office of 

King’s Armourer. It is. one 

of the most ancient offices 
in the royal household, but 
until! my appointment it 
had not been filled since 
the time of Charles II. 
His Majesty, however, had 
good reasons for tre- 
establishing the office. At 
the time of the King’s 
accession there was a vast 


collection, or rather ac- 
cumulation, of priceless 
armour in the different 


royal palaces. 
a %% de 
A Heavy Undertaking. 
ut the accumulation of 
royal treasures was 
in a state of chaos, which 


King Edward promptly 
determined should no 
longer be permitted to 


prevail; order must be re- 
stored, the armour properly 
arranged and_ to the best 
advantage, and its history 
minutely searched. This 
was work which I was 
appointed to perform. The 
first thing I had to do on 
taking up my office was to 
set about arranging the 
armour at Windsor Castle. 
It was a vast undertaking 
and took over twelve 
months to accomplish. 


Congenial Work. 
To what realms of imagination are we 
not transported in musing on those 
treasures of armour and arms that Windsor 
Castle possessed in medieval and early 
Tudor times? What helm, shield, or 
sword has not the armoury contained 
whose historic or sentimental associations 
picture for us those deeds of chivalry in 
which they figured ? 


Starting Afresh. 
Little or nothing was known of armour or 
arms until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, so that such arrangements as had 
been made of the armour at Windsor 
Castle by the Prince Consort, ever ahead 
of his time as regards appreciation of art, 
were necessarily imperfect, and at the time 
of King Edward’s accession the armoury 
was to all intents and purposes a hidden 
treasure. 


Suit of a King’s Champion. 
| need hardly say that in arranging such 
an accumulation of armour as lay 
stored at Windsor I made many interest- 
ing discoveries ; it would take up I expect 
too much space to recount them in detail ; 
it will suffice to mention the history of 
one or two. pieces of exceptional interest. 
For example, there is the suit of armour 
made in 1585 and afterwards worn by the 
King’s Champion at the coronation of 
George I. The history of this suit is of 
much interest. It was a tradition in the 
Dymock family that the suit came from 
the Tower of London and was retained by 
them as the customary fee together with 
a gold cup, the Champion’s perquisite. 


Offered for Sale. 
he suit was exhibited by Sir ‘Henry 
Dymock in 1857 at Manchester, and 
twenty years later, owing to the death 
of the Hereditary Champion Dymock of 


MR. FRANCIS GUY LAKING 


At work arranging a trophy for the royal apartments 


Scrivelsby Court, Lincolnshire, the suit 
was offered for sale at Christie’s. There 
was a reserve of £2,000 placed on it which 
it failed to realise, but it was subsequently 
disposed of privately to Mr. James Gurney, 
by whom in turn it was disposed of to 
Mr. Spitzer, the noted antiquarian of Paris, 
and so a national treasure, one of the most 
ancient suits of armour in existence, full 
of historical interest, left the country. 
The question then arose how to get it 
back again. 


Presented to the King. 
©2 the death of Mr. Spitzer it was 
offered for sale again but did not 
fetch the reserve price placed on it, and 
it remained in Mrs. Spitzer's possession 
for several years. After King Edward 
had ascended the throne, however, 
strenuous efforts were made to obtain the 
suit for this country, and a subscription 
list was opened and the suit ultimately 
purchased by a number of patriotic gentle- 
men, who presented it to the King. 


Made for Sir Christopher Hatton. 
ut the great surprise came after the 
purchase had been completed, when 
it was discovered beyond doubt that the 
suit was the identical one made for Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Queen Elizabeth’s 
chancellor and captain of her guard. 
This discovery, which completed the his- 
tory of the suit from the day it was 
finished to the present time, was made 
curiously enough through the purchase of 
a book of water-colour drawings at the 
sale of the late Mr. Spitzer’s collection. 
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All Doubt Cleared Away. 


“These drawings were made by Jacob 

Top, the armourer who made the 
suit in question, and contained a picture of 
the suit, underneath the plate being a 
statement in Top’s writing 
that it had been made for 
Sir Christopher Hatton. 
The suit if it ever came into 
the market again would 
probably fetch £25,000. 
The original saddle plates 
and the various parts of 
splendid war harness be- 
longing to the Christopher 
Hatton suit were: also 
brought together after 
being separated for centu- 
ries, and the whole suit 
and harness are now to be 
seen at Windsor. 
The King’s Interest. 
H is Majesty takes a very 

keen interest in the 
arrangement of the armour. 
For example, when I came 
to arrange a suit of armour 
made for Prince Henry of 
Wales in the seventeenth 
century King Edward de- 
sired if possible that the 
surface of the suit should 
be brought back to the 
original blue-black colour 
represented in the Vandyke 
portrait of the prince. This 
suggestion of his Majesty 
led to certain serious de- 
fects in the suit being oyer- 
come. During the process 
of the suit being reblued 
much of the gilding put on by a restorer 
of the fifties came away, disclosing the 
original gold underneath. The suit was 
reblued most successfully and made to 
match the Vandyke portrait. 

tt * * 
Arrangement of Arms and Armour. 
rms and armour have to be arranged 

in the most methodical manner. 
The first thing I do when I have decided 
on the pieces which I intend to group 
together is to draw a picture of the 
armour in the manner in which I want 
it arranged on a wall. If this picture. 
does not satisfy me I draw another, and 
so on until I am absolutely satisfied that 
I have hit upon the most correct method 
of grouping the armour from an artistic 
point of view. I then arrange the armour 
according to the picture. 


The Windsor Carpenter. 
Finally, when I am satisfied that I have 
placed the armour to the best ad- 
vantage, I instruct a carpenter to place 
it on a wall in precisely the same way as 
I have arranged it on the floor. Of course, 
the average carpenter would not be able 
to do this, but at Windsor there is a man 
who thoroughly understands this work. 
After [had arranged a group of trophies 
at Windsor we would sometimes discover 
some fresh treasure which had to come 
into the group, and this, of course, necessi- 
tated a fresh arrangement. I had also to 
arrange the collection of arms at Bucking- 
ham Palace, though these being entirely 
an Indian collection did not offer at all 
the same difficulties as the arrangement of 
the Windsor armoury. 
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At the 
Coronet. 


Photographs by Kate Pragnell 


Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Benson and their company, portraits of whom are presented above, are just concluding their répertoire season at the Coronet 


Needless 


Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, W. They will give most, if not all, of the Shaksperean plays which Mr. Benson has at present in commission. 
Our 


to say Mr. and Mrs. Benson have acquitted themselves in a manner that has spelt complete success in a short but entirely attractive season. 
pictures represent: (I) Mr. F. R. Benson as Macbeth, (2) Mrs. F. R. Benson as Catherine, (3) Mr. Benson in the part of Richard Ill., (4) the same actor 
as Petruchio, (5) Mrs. Benson as Miranda, (6) Miss Geneviéve Ward as Volumnia in ‘‘ Coriolanus” 
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French Fun. 

HE King, who leaves for Biarritz 
this week, will meet with a warm 
welcome from the French, who 
are never tired of telling stories 

of his wit. During a former visit his 
Majesty was conversing with a French 
lady, who struck by his good humour 
remarked, “ Sir, you should come to Paris 
to make royalty popular.” “ Madame,” 

replied the King in French, “they use up 
their kings too quickly i in your country.” 


A Tempting Offer. 

birthday of the week is that of Mr. 

Edward Lloyd, who is 
sixty-three on Saturday. The 
famous tenor once sang in 
a friend’s house, and at the 
conclusion of the song a 
clergyman, who was_ ob- 
viously not aware of the 
identity of the singer, ap- 
proached him and = said, 
“Really, sir, you should not 
waste your voice like this. 
We need another tenor in 
our choir, and I shall be 
happy to give you £30 a 
vear. Think it over.” Mr. 
Lloyd said he would think 
it over. 


Dizzy’s Damper. 
“|*he debate on secret party 
funds and titles which 
recently agitated the House 
of Commons recalls a story 
of Disraeli, who was much 
troubled by his supporters 
sometimes. One M.P. was 
an applicant for a baronetcy, 
but as for certain reasons it 
was impossible to comply 
with the request the cynical 
Prime Minister got rid of his 
supporter by saying, ‘‘ You 
know I cannot give you a 
baronetcy, but you can tell 
your friends I offered you a 
baronetcy and that you re- 
fused it. That's far better.” 


Do Unto Others—— 
f General Stéssel, who has 
been sentenced to death 
for the surrender of Port 
Arthur, escapes the extreme 
penalty he will be more 
lucky than some of those 
who served under him. 
Stolid, taciturn, and = ab- 
solutely devoid of humour, 
his grim retort to any court-martial that 
sent in recommendations of mercy was, 
“Carry out the sentence. It saves lives in 
the end.” Even seasoned Russian officers 
were staggered when mere boys were 
executed for breaches of duty in which 
there was more ee) than neglect. 


Watch cake 


The Bishop of London, who preaches a 

sermon for business men in the City 
next Monday, will no doubt take care not 
to occupy the pulpit too long. Half-an- 
hour is as much as a business man can 
stand at one time. Aclergyman who had 
preached under similar circumstances was 
congratulated by a friend, who remarked, 
“A fine sermon, and well timed too.” 
“Yes,” replied the parson, “‘it was cer- 
tainly well timed. Half the congregation 
had their watches out most of the time I 

yas talking.” 


Tittle-Tattle of To-« 


Free Advice. 
“Lhe influenza epidemic will certainly 
benefit the doctors, though there are 
some people who try to evade payment of 
the usual fee. ‘“ What do you do, doctor,” 
said a parsimonious alderman meeting a 
well-known physician, “when you have 
a tickling sensation in the throat?” “TI 
generally cough,” replied the doctor, 


Nearly Human. 
horse show, such as that in London 
this week, 1S always attractive to 
farmers. One was praising an animal on 
view when the coachman in charge said, 


LADY DOROTHY M. BROWNE 
The eldest daughter of the Earl of Kenmare 


“Ah, but this ’oss ain’t as good as he 
looks. _He’s a scientific ’oss.’’ ‘* A scien- 
tific horse,” exclaimed the farmer, opening 
his eyes and mouth in surprise, ‘‘ what 
does thee mean by that, mon?” “I 
means,” replied the coachman, ‘‘a oss as 
thinks he knows a deal more nor he does.” 
: tt 


Stage Fright. 
JX% well-known conjurer travelling pri- 

vately was playing a rubber in the 
smoking-room of a steamer, and after 
having won a game was shuffling the 
cards for a fresh deal when he unfor- 
tunately drew them out to their full length 
as he was wont to do on the stage. His 
opponent gasped, and instead of cuiting 
them rose from his seat. “Here is your 
money, sir,” he said, “ but no more whist.” 
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Paragraphs @ 
Personalities. 


Liquor Bills. 


“he Licensing Bill, now very much to 
the fore, is by no means the first of 
its kind. The late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
the temperance advocate, once introduced 
such a bill. Sir John Astley, then a 
member, was making an. electioneering 
speech when someone shouted out, ‘‘ What 
about Wilfrid Lawson’s liquor bill?” 
Taken aback for a moment, Sir John 
recovered quickly and bawled in reply, 
amid roars of laughter, “I know nothing 
about Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s liquor bill; alk 
I know is that last year my liquor bill was. 
a deuced sight too heavy.” 
Never Ending. 
—? New York there is an 
actors’ fund which is. 
similar to the London Ac- 
tors’ Benevolent Fund, the 
annual dinner of which is 
on Saturday. A New York 
collector bringing the fund 
to a gentleman’s notice said, 
“Wouldn’t you like to give 
something?’ ‘ What is the 
fund for?” asked the gentle- 
man. ‘To bury poor ac- 
tors,’ replied the collector. 
“T don’t see the good of 
that,” remarked the gentle- 
man, “for as fast as you bury 
them there are others to take 
their places.” 
6°) % & 
Whisky Wit. 
It is to be hoped that the 
fact that such eminent 
scientists have been ap- 
pointed members of the 
whisky commission will not 
be. misconstrued in certain 
circles. A clergyman was 
being shaved when the bar- 
ber, whose breath was laden 
with the fumes of spirit, 
happened to cut the parson’s. 
chin. As the blood flowed 
the victim exclaimed, ‘See 
what comes from. using 
whisky.” “‘ Yessir,” replied 
the knight of the razor, “it 
makes the skin very tender, 
eloreser eee 


A Royal Joke. 
leat Henry, son of James. 
I., occasionally played 
golf. Once, whilst his school- 
master was talking with 
another on the green, the 
prince warned him to stand 
further off. Thinking his tutor had 
stepped aside the prince was lifting up his 
golf club to strike the ball when someone 
exclaimed, “Beware that you hit not 
Master Newton.”” Drawing back. his hand 
the prince, who was a mere boy, said, 
“Had I done so, I had but paid my 
debts.” 
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Legal Luck. 
V ithout expressing an opinion on the 
von Veltheim sentence, for the 
reduction of which a petition is being 
signed, it may be said that some lawyers 
would consider him rather lucky. In a 
murder case the late Baron Martin, who. 
had summed up dead against the prisoner, 
was disgusted when the jury gave a verdict 
of manslaughter only, “Young man,’ 
said the judge to the prisoner, “you are 
the luckiest person I have ever come near. 
Take penal servitude for life.” 
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SLIGHTLY MIXED. By George Belcher. 
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‘Let me see; you are leaving here to-day, Perkins” 
“Yessir. | musht (hic) thank you very much for all the trouble I’ve (hic) given you, sir 
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Lady 
© Crofton. 


Kate Pragnell 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF LADY CROFTON 


Wife of Sir Morgan Crofton, Bart., and a beautiful and well-known society hostess 
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RETURNING THANKS. By Tony Sarg. 


Native (to curate, who has assisted him to push his cart uphill): May every blessing rest on your head, sorr! Sure wan 
donkey niver could have done it 
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of 


On the 
reproduced a 
portrait of 
Beatrice Herbert, the 
daughter-in-law of the 
Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery and sister 
of the Marquis of 
Anglesey. On_ the 
right above is re- 
produced the photo- 
graph of Miss 
Florence Lister-Kaye, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Lady Beatrice Lister- 
Kaye and 
daughter 
Dowager Duchess of 


1€ 


Photographs by Keturah Collings, Lallie 
Charles, and Langfier 
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Newcastle, who was 
married at West- 
minster Cathedral 
yesterday (Tuesday) 
to Captain Vaughan, 
eldest son of Colonel 
Vaughan of Court- 
field and nephew 
of Father Bernard 
Vaughan. Our third 
picture is a_ photo- 
graph of Lady Sybil 
Grant, the — eldest 
daughter of ~ Lord 
Rosebery. She 
married Captain 
Charles John Grant 
in 1903, 
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THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By Will Owen. 
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“I’ve found a biscuit, constable. Can you tell me where | can buy a dog?” 
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By M. Sterling MacHinlay. 


At Monte Carlo. 

HERE can be few things more 
exasperating in this life than to 
sit at the tables at Monte Carlo 
and watch one’s money being 

swept into the coffers of the casino. [| 
speak from bitter experience, for when I 
was there last year I came away from 
those tables the poorer by no less a sum 
than five francs. This coming hard on the 
heels of another heavy loss over at Nice— 
two francs at “petits chevaux ’—cast an 
utter gloom over the rest of my stay on 
the Riviera. 


What the Irishman Said. 

A® Irishman who was recently paying 
his first visit to the gambling rooms 

received his losses with far greater equa- 

nimity. He placed a five-louis piece on 

“rouge.” Noir turned up five seconds later, 


i, 
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Completely Hidden. 
s the singers made their way on to the 
platform Sims Reeves was completely 
hidden behind the nobly - proportioned 
Madame Parepa. ‘Ah, regardez donc,” 
remarked the lady seated next to Genevieve 
Ward, “Sims Reeves parait pas.” 


Another Musical Yarn. 

An accompanist’s life, like that of the 
f policeman, is not a happy one, par- 
ticularly if he has to practise Wagnerian 
music with a singer whose intonation is 
not conspicuous for accuracy. ‘The story 
is told of a certain pianist who had been 
doggedly playing through the accompani- 
ment while the vocalist was studying a 
new operatic vdle of which she possessed 
but the haziest idea. Most of the notes 


which she sang were entirely wrong, the 
remainder which were right were so out 


An Unexpected Request. 
Having learned that there was no need 
to take a towel or soap as_ these 
would be provided on application he set 
out on his voyage of discovery. After 
walking about for some time he found 
not a thousand miles from Piccadilly a 
building which bore the words, ‘‘ Bath 
House.” ‘‘ Ah! le voici,” he cried joyously 
and rang the bell. The front door was 
opened and a pompous servant gazed in 
surprise at the Bloomsburian. “ Le bath 
house, n’est ce pas?” “Bawth House. 
Yuss; this is Bawth House.” “Bon! I 
want a bath, please. Take me to the 
bathroom at once.” 


Another Error. 

JAN. gentleman with sporting proclivities 
came up for the day and unhappily 

loaded himself with considerably too 


THE THEATRE 


IN AMERICA—A SCENE FROM 


White 


“THE CHORUS LADY” 


The lively photograph shown above represents the dressing-room scene in James Forbes’s successful comedy, ‘‘ The Chorus Lady,” which has been playing to 


crowded houses in New York for a long time past. 


and the croupiet remov ed the money with a 
reassuring smile. “ Ah, sure now,” remarked 
the Irishman, “what I like is the polite 
way in which they do it all. It’s a fine 
place is Monte. Everything belongs to 
the casino. They've got their own sun 
and their own moon, and bedad they’ll be 
buying another little twinkling star with 
that five louis of mine.’ 


Two Famous Singers. 
“Talking of stars, 1 went to a recent 
ballad concert with Geneviéve Ward, 
and the way the singers filed on to the 
platform to take part in the cycle of songs 
by that ever-delightful composer, Liza 
Lehmann, reminded her of an amusing 
incident of days long past. Miss Ward, it 
appeared, had gone to [Exeter Hall one 
evening to hear Elijah. Among the artists 
taking part in the oratorio performance 
were Sims Reeves and Madame Parepa. 
The latter artist was very far from thin; in 
fact, she was distinctly fat. 


of tune that the accompanist wished they 
had not been right. At last he could 
stand it no longer. “I’ve tried playing 
the white notes and I’ve tried playing the 
black notes. I think you must be singing 
between the cracks.” 


A Frenchman’s Mistakes. 
The mistakes which the singer had been 
making were as nothing compared 
with that which a certain Frenchman 
made recently. He resides in a boarding- 
hous: in Bloomsbury—a_ locality which 
lies off to the north-north-east of Bond 
Street in the outer suburbs of Mayfair. I 
make the explanation for the sake of those 
members of the smart set who may be 
interested in geographical research. Being 
of cleanly habits the I’renchman after his 
first month’s residence at the boarding- 
house asked the manageress where the 
bathroom was. Alas! there was none, 
but it was explained that he would find 
plenty of public baths. 
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It is rumoured on ‘‘the other side” that ‘‘ The Chorus Lady”’ is likely to be seen in London soon 


much liquor before he had spent many 
hours in London. In this state of cheery 
inebriety he was walking up a small side 
street when he fetched up against a shop 
outside which was a board with the 
words, ‘‘11 to 3, beef, mutton, vegetables, 
cheese ; 5 to 9, soup, joint,’ and so on. 
“Hello! A blooming bookey! 11 to 3. 
That sounds all right.” He walked in, 


banged a shilling on the counter, and 
muttered thickly, ‘‘A -bob on_ beef, 


d’y’ear?”’ After which he “came out by 
that same door wherein he went,” leaving 
the restaurant manager in a state of blank 
amazement. 


Confound It! 


A® hour later he made his way back to 

the shop, rather miraculously be it 
said. As he entered one of the waitresses 
was giving her order. ‘‘Mutton one, beef 
two.” “Confound it all!” remarked the 
sporting gent. “ * Just my luck. I’ve backed 
a second again.’ 
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‘THE OLD, OLD STORY. By Charles Crombie. 


The Fisher: Thankee, sir; that drop o’ ale’s made me feel another man-—but ’e’s a wery dry ‘un too 
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E were none of us quite sure alter 
all whether Miss Van Busker had 
or had not accepted the Duke 
of Derry. f 

“This is so sudden, dook,” his sister, 
little Lady Hildegarde, wickedly pretended 
Miss Van Busker to have said, and then 
that she must have time—a month or so— 
in which to get to know him. 

So far Miss Van Busker's getting to 
know the Duke of Derry had seemed 
almost to consist in staying in country 
houses where he wasn’t and—well, talking 
to his men friends. I suppose she talked 
about him. 

A plain white envelope among her 
pink and mauve scented letters on the 
sideboard at Littlewick every morning of 
our stay there seemed something of an 
indication, however, for Lady Hildegarde 
used to raise her pretty evebrows whenever 
she came down before Miss Van Busker 
and saw the writing. 

We were all as a party very keen as 
the men called it on limericks. We usually 
spent the morning spoiling sheets of poor 
Lady Newbattle’s best note paper. 

Miss Van Busker wasn’t so enthusiastic 
as the others, however. 

“T’ll help,’ she said the first morning 
at breakfast—she always came down as 
fresh as a daisy and as sweet-tempered as 
possible while trays were going up to a 
lot of the other girls’ rooms. “I mayn’t 
be a flyer, but I guess I can fix a limerick.” 

Captain Croome, who is a nice-looking 
young man with a place in Warwickshire 
and thirteen motors. but who certainly 
isn’t clever, developed a most extraordinary 
taste for limericks. 

“Tf you'd be so good, Miss Van Busker,” 
he said, quite eagerly for him. 

“Why certainly,” Miss Van Busker said 
with her pretty smile and holding out a 
buttered roll to the pug, and Captain 
Croome hurried through his breakfast to 
go and look for a pencil and paper. 

It was a dreadful week of fogs ; hunting 
and shooting were off, and it was not cold 
enough to skate. 

“What we should have done without 
these delightful limericks,” Lady New- 
battle confided to me, “I tremble to 
think.” 

All the rooms, and even a drauglity 
passage called the armoury, were full of 
people—usually two at a time—with two 
pencils and one piece of paper. At 
luncheon they didn’t seem to have done so 
very much, but the butler spent all his 
time sending down to the village for 
sixpenny postal orders, which soon ran out 
and had to be fetched from the town. 

The first few days Miss Van Busker had 


5) 


sat in the music-room and Captain 
Croome had sat there too and made 


noughts and crosses as I happened to see 
afterwards on a whole sheaf of papers. 

The other girls at this time wee rather 
indignant with Miss Van Busker. 

“Tf she isn’t engaged to Stony” (that 
is the Duke of Derry) “she might say so; 
and if she is, well—Captain Croome ought 
to know it,’ Lady Hildegarde said to me 
as we went up to dress for dinner. 

I think someone must have given 
Captain Croome a hint, for to my 
astonishment he joined me in a very damp 
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MISS VAN BUSKER’S LIMERICK. 


By Mrs. George Norman. 


and uncomfortable tramp round the park 
on the Wednesday afternoon. 

“Er—ah—” he began suddenly just as 
we got up to the statue of Diana above 
the house and as I was wondering what 
he’d come for—‘‘er—ah! Is Miss Van 
Busker engaged to that ass?” 

“Really, Captain Croome,” I said, “I 
can’t think who you mean, and I think 
you'd better ask Miss Van Busker anything 
like that yourself.” 

I changed the conversation, and very 
soon Captain Croome said he was sure 
I'd catch cold if we stayed out any longer, 
and as he wouldn’t go in by himself we 
both went back. 

Just at this time Miss Van Busker tools 
to attaching herself to me. She is very 
sweet and appealing and I liked having 
her, but Captain Croome would follow us 
about and gaze at Miss Van Busker and 
say nothing, and it got quite embarrassing. 

“ Are you—will you think it indiscreet 
if l askif youare going to be married?” | 
said at last one evening rather abruptly as 
Miss Van Busker came into my room before 
dinner in an exquis.te silver tissue over 
layers of rose-coloured chiffon. 

Miss Van Busker gazed pensively into 
the fire. 

“T guess I don’t know,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘I don’t seem able to know. 
But I'll write you whenever I do,” she 
added, brightening up. 

“Thank you,’ I murmured, and I[ 
couldn’t think of anything else to say. 

So we went down to the drawing-room, 
where Captain Croome was_ standing 
gazing at the door. He had had an 
enormous box of lilies of the valley from 
Solomon's that afternoon my maid, who 
will gossip, told me while she did up my 
dress, and Miss Van Busker had a lovely 
bunch of lilies in her silver waist-belt. 

We were getting rather tired of lime- 
ricks, but after dinner Lady Newbattle set 
us down to a final competition for an 
old-age pension, a country mansion, with 
fishing and shooting attached and three 
footmen thrown in. We all seemed to 
hive exhausted our ideas, however, and 
our best efforts were poor. 

Miss Van Busker that night wore an 
absolutely plain white crépe dress and 
her golden hair was very simply done, and 
she looked perfectly lovely. 

Captain Croome retired to the further 
end of the library behind a screen and tore 
up simply dozens of sheets of paper. 

““Can’t you get through, captain?” 
Miss Van Busker called out at last when 
everyone had handed in their folded slips 
of paper. 

Captain Croome started up and went 
over to Miss Van Busker with quite visible 
anxiety and handed her his paper, and I 
could not help hearing him beg her to 
read it. 

Miss Van Busker frowned dreadfully 
when she opened the slip. 

“Why, yours doesn’t begin to be like a 
limerick,” she said coldly to Captain 
Croome. “I guess you don’t get the prize. 
What do you say ?”’ and she leant across 
and handed me the open paper. 

I just glanced at it and then at Captain 
Croome, whose face was a study, and I 
crumpled it up and threw it into the fire. 
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“T can’t do mine,” I said, and I got up 
and went into the hall. Captain Croome 
followed me. 

What he didn’t say in general terms 
of the perfidy and heartlessness and general 
horridness of women isn’t worth mention- 
ing, and I felt quite wretched. But at 
last he went off into the smoking-room 
and said he'd have a peg and turn in, and 
I did the same. I mean I went up to bed. 

At breakfast next day Lady Newbattle 
looked dreadfully worried. 

“Miss Van Busker’s gone,” she said, 
looking round the table. “She got a 
telegram last night. And Captain Croome 
got one this morning, and he’s gone too.” 

“Did they go together?” I said in- 
credulously. 

Lady Newbattle looked nervously at 
little Lady Hildegarde. 

“Oh no,” she said; “certainly not. 
Miss Van Busker had the brougham, 
though how she got all her luggage on it 
I don’t know, and Captain Croome had 
the landaulette, and neither knew the 
other was going.” 

One of the men laughed. 

“But they'll meet at the station,” he 
said, “ by Jove!” 

Lady Newbattle looked more worried 
than ever. 

“And this wire’s just come from the 
Duke of Derry to say he’ll meet her at the 
other end,” she said wretchedly. 

Lady Newbattle sighed heavily and 
went over and fed the dogs. 

And we all, though we'd-done nothing, 
looked rather guiltily at each other and at 
little Lady Hildegarde, the duke’s sister, 
who is devoted to him. 

And how Miss Van Busker compounded 
with her two admirers at Liverpool Street 
Tcan’t think. 

A Command— 

t is related of a certain actress who shall 

be nameless that she carries the tragic 
air of the stage into every-day affairs. On 
one occasion she gave her servant some 
clothes for the laundry. © 

“When can these be returned to me, 
washed and ironed ?” she inquired. 

“The day after to-morrow, madam. 

“Be it so,’ was the dramatic reply, 
“at twelye on Wednesday.” 

But on the hour appointed the clothes 
had not been returned, and at ten minutes 
past noon a servant stood before her in 
response to the short summons of the bell. 
And the Result. 

8 My» clothes that were to be returned 
at twelve to-day—bring them.” 

“But, madam, we have not been able 
to get them ready owing to a difficulty in 
the laundry. You shall have them to- 
morrow.” 

“ Bring them now—they were promised 
to-day.” 

‘““T know it, madam, but they are not 
ready.” 

“Tt matters not to me; bring them 
just as they are.” 

The servant went out, and a few 
moments later two men entered bearing a 
tubful of soapy water and wet clothes, set 
it on the floor, and went out. 
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Gemeée 5 Soul IWiss.”° 


Sarony 
This picture of Mdlle. Genée, the first received from New York, depicts the clever dancer as she is appearing at the New York Theatre in ‘‘ The 
Soul Kiss."" Mdtfe. Genée has made an unqualified success ‘fon the other side,” although she confesses that she was very worried as to how the New York 
audiences would receive her, and never slept at all the night previous to her first appearance. ‘‘ But that is all over now," she says, ‘‘for the audience: 
was simply lovely to me, and | feel | could go on dancing in New York for ever” 
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SOME PICTURESQUE SCENES FROM “ MATT 


Mr. Fred Terry has scored yet another success in his production of “Matt of Merrymount” at the New Theatre, a play from the pens of B. M. Dix and E. G. Sutherland, the 
Merrymount, enacted by Mr. Fred Terry, is in turn a picturesque outlaw, a faithful bond-servant with a pretty turn for making ardent love to his master’s daughter, Diantha, an 
Kendrick) something of his life in the past before he became an outlaw. Next is seen Matt’s first meeting with Diantha (Miss Alice Crawford), who disguised as a boy beseeches 
: dee'aring his love to Diantha at the conclusion of the minuet in the third act. Our fifth picture is a picturesque one 0 Mr. 
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Ellis & Walery 
OF MERRYMOUNT” AT THE NEW THEATRE 


pseudonyms of two. ladies whose names stand for much that is valuable in romantic drama where movement and colour and a spice of danger are called for. Matt Lawless of 
hroughout most buoyant and ingratiating. The pictures reproduced above depict in their order across the page : Matt (Mr. Terry) relating to Roger Frothingham (Mr. Alfred 
im to save her from the hands of his followers. 


Our third picture shows Matt in the stocks, Desire Sedgwick (Miss Kathleen Doyle) at his side. 
erry as Matt ; and last is shown Red Jill (Miss Miriam Lewes) beseeching Matt, without avail, to fly with her from danger 


7 


Next in order is seen Matt 


. 
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” and 


Lallie Charles 


[No. 349, Marcu 4, 1908 
Miss Millar's rendering of ‘‘Mr. Schneider 


She will shortly appear in ‘‘The Waltz 


The Latest Portrait 
of a Gaiety Favourite. 
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